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ECENTLY a school library 
supervisor exclaimed, “How 
I should like to start my 
education all over again with 
Compton’s!” That was the nicest 
thing she could have said, for 
her remark started an interesting 
train of thought which relieved the 
tedium of the long afternoon ride to 
Chicago. 

I remembered the New York branch 
librarian who said, “Six months after a 
child has come into possession of a set of 
Compton’s, I can see an improvement in 
his alertness and reading interest”; also a 
half-forgotten letter from a small town 
librarian whose son was the only boy in 
his class to pass an examination for a 
university scholarship. When his mother 
asked for the reason, he said, “When I 
was a small child, you gave me a set of 
Compton’s. I read the pictures before I 
could read the text. Since then I have 
read both pictures and text over and 
over. That is all there is to it.” 


I recalled a letter from a geologist, the 
father of two small boys, who wrote that 
Compton’s had opened for his sons an 
interesting new world which they never 
knew existed. Many pages could be filled 
with similar stories. They are good to 
think about these days when making 
books is such a hard job. 
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VERY now and then some li- 
brarian frankly tells one of 
our representatives that he 

has bought some sets of Comp- 

ton’s from a second-hand book 

dealer. Usually in such cases 

what appeared on the surface to 
be an attractive bargain proves to have 
been no bargain at all, for the price was 
actually higher than would have been 
paid had the books been purchased 
directly from an accredited Compton rep- 
resentative or ordered by mail from the 
company office in Chicago. 


The librarian who deals directly with 
the Compton company or with an ac- 
credited salesman has the advantage of 
special discounts. First there is a five- 
dollar discount for cash (payment within 
sixty days). Then there is an additional 
discount of five dollars per set if five or 
more sets are purchased. Liberal trade-in 
allowances on old sets of Compton’s re- 
duce the price of the books still further. 


Perhaps the chief advantage in dealing 
direct with the publishers or their repre- 
sentatives lies in the assurance that the li- 
brary will obtain the latest edition of 
Compton’s. Second-hand book dealers are 
rarely able to secure new editions, and 
oftentimes buy and sell sets that are sev- 
eral years old. Just how old the librarian 
usually does not realize until the sets arrive. 

L.J.L. 
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Contemporary Catholic Authors: 
Enid Dinnis and Her Medieval Message 


By SisTER Mary OF THE INCARNATION, C.D.P. 


Melbourne, Kentucky 


In the literature of medieval England 
written between the early thirteenth and 
the sixteenth century, there is a compara- 
tively small body of Middle English prose, 
exquisite in its expression of sublime 
spirituality and voicing a deeply personal 
love for Christ. This human tenderness, 
somewhat ruggedly bespoken in the 
northern dialects and more delicately in 
the southern, was a new note in the re- 
ligious literature in the vernacular. It 
was not quite new to England, however, 
being but the native flowering of the ex- 
alted mysticism informing the Latin writ- 
ings of St. Bernard, St. Anselm, and the 
Victorines. Necessarily rigorous in basic 
asceticism, these Middle English ascetical- 
mystical treatises, homilies, and prayers 
have about them, nevertheless, a spiritual 
and even a literary charm that is capti- 
vating. Directed, it is thought, largely if 
not exclusively to nuns and recluses and 
written, in so far as in a few individual 
instances authorship is known, by soli- 
taries and mystics, the literature breathes 
the ineffable sweetness of the commun- 
ings of the virginal or consecrated soul 
with Christ. The deep, rich, indestruc- 
tible joy that pervades the mystical life 
revealed by this Middle English prose is 
both so supernatural and at the same 
time so genuinely human that it suggests 
a different significance or at least a hither- 
to somewhat neglected aspect and rarely 
recognized cogency in the old appellation, 
Merrie England. 


In this profoundly religious literature, 
particularly in the writings of Richard 
Rolle, of Walter Hilton, and especially of 
Juliana of Norwich, Enid Dinnis seems to 
have found her most distinctive literary 
spirit and materials. The lovely Lady 
Editha of The Anchorhold, her most 
beautiful book and most representative 
novel, is a re-eembodiment of the life and 
spirituality of Dame Juliana of Norwich, 
whom Enid Dinnis studied so meticulous- 
ly. Little Brother Kit, more correctly but 
less appealingly known in The Shepherd 
of Weepingwold as Sir Christopher, is a 
flower-like soul of mystic beauty, carrying 
the fragrance and sanctity of his shel- 
tered, contemplative life into a neglected 
parish of pre-Reformation England. In 
full length and against the very back- 
ground of the period during which this 
Middle English literature was produced, 
Enid Dinnis has drawn the exquisite pic- 
tures of these two medieval romances. 
In her historical novels as well, although 
set at a somewhat later date, everything 
converges to portray similarly rare souls, 
gifted with this same spirit and, in obedi- 
ence to it, struggling heroically on the 
path of perfection and mystical heights 
until death and perhaps martyrdom in 
circumstances as diverse, but as specifi- 
cally English, as the Lancastrian court 
and a Tudor manorial kitchen. Even in 
the short stories, with which form Enid 
Dinnis’ name is most widely associated, 
the charm evoked is the effect wrought 
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hiddenly or sometimes openly by the 
“poor” human being who is_ ready, 
through this spiritual quality, to “be used 
to release God’s mercy from the toils of 
His justice”. Her finest essays concern 
the contemplative life and spirit of these 
late English mystics and expound their 
Middle English treatises; and much of her 
exquisite fiction is couched in their quaint 
phraseology. It is only the utter sim- 
plicity and lightness of touch that dis- 
guised from some the “startling ascetism” 
as well as the mystic quality of the merri- 
ment in all Enid Dinnis’ fiction. 

Her inspiration to write in, so to say, 
the supernatural vein, Enid Dinnis attrib- 
uted, however, to her reading of The 
Light Invisible,! by Robert Hugh Benson. 
The Light Invisible is a slight volume of 
tales illustrating concretely the interpene- 
tration in life of the natural and the 
supernatural planes. Benson wrote it 
about 1903 while still a member of an 
Anglican religious community at Mirfield. 
He later developed a most intense dis- 
like for the book as having been con- 
ceived, as he judged in retrospect, while 
he was in a state of great religious senti- 
mentality. He considered it fundamen- 
tally, that is, theologically awry, more 
Protestant than Catholic in its confusion, 
as he thought, of the essence of faith with 
vision or sight.2. It was, notwithstanding, 
quite a success in its day among certain 
Catholics and non-Catholics and is still 
read by a few who find in it or fondly 
read into it a spirituality they would 
designate Teresian. 

Enid Dinnis must have read The Light 
Invisible in 1910 or thereabout, for in 
1911 her own short stories inspired by it 


1. London, Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., n. d. 

2. Cf. Martindale, C. C. The Life of Monsignor Robert 
Hugh Benson. N. Y., Longmans, Green and Co., 1917. 
I, 178-9. 
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began to appear in The Month and, in 
the following year on this side of the At- 
lantic, in The Catholic World. Her first 
volume, made up of these and a few 
similar ventures collected from The Irish 
Rosary, The Cross, and The Southern 
Cross, was published in 1916 under the 
audacious and therefore instantly capti- 
vating title, God’s Fairy Tales The sub- 
title, Stories of the Supernatural in Every- 
day Life, less provocative but more ex- 
planatory, seemed to serve also as a gra- 
cious gesture of acknowledgment to Ben- 
son, who had died two years before. Al- 
though unmistakably reminiscent of him 
here and there and received by the Ben- 
sonian clientéle with acclaim, God’s Fairy 
Tales proved that the inspiration Enid 
Dinnis derived from The Light Invisible 
was not that of imitation. What she 
owed to Benson was an awareness of her 
own spiritual resources, a realization of 
the literary alchemy in her beautifully 
Catholic consciousness that “everything 
that happens is a story told by God”. 
Benson’s “celestial ghost stories 

opened this vista to me”, she wrote a 
quarter of a century later, and with it 
“the view to possibilities in the writing 
of stories — romance — where there had 
been previously a solid wall. . . . I be- 
came a Catholic writer instead of a writer 
who happened to be a Catholic”. 


* 


Became a Catholic...” What 
the grace of that developing experience 
meant to Enid Dinnis and what she in- 
tended in mere telling to convey to 
her readers, one gradually begins to sur- 
mise and finally to appreciate when, after 
every source of information available in 
these war times has been exhausted, he 


3. Cf. the bibliography at the end of this article for the 
bibliographical data of Enid Dinnis’ works. 
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finds the sole strictly personal biographi- 
cal detail in his possession to be that— 
that she became a Catholic. The when 
and the where she states; the why and 
the wherefore she does not divulge. 
Whether you consult a barren Who's 
Who,’ scan a text on contemporary Cath- 
olic literature or the biographical notes 
of the very latest anthology in which one 
of her stories is included; whether you 
read an article on her work or an account 
of a personal interview with her such as 
the late Father Talbot, S.J., enjoyed, pre- 
sumably in 1927, or—to cap the climax— 
whether, with all legitimate assurance in 
this case at least, you turn to her own 
contribution to an exclusively autobio- 
graphical reference,’ written the very year 
of her death, you find, in what now im- 
presses one as deliberate isolation and 
reverent repetition, just this: Enid Maud 
Dinnis, received into the Church at the 
Ursuline Convent at Thildonck, Belgium, 
in 1897. She did confide later in a letter 
that although she was twenty-four years 
old at the time, she was still but a child. 

Putting together piecemeal a few more 
items gathered here and there, one can 
draw but these bare, tentative outlines of 
her life. She was born in England on 
May 23, 1873 and was one of a family of 
three. The daughter of the late Reverend 
F. H. Dinnis, M.A., an Anglican clergy- 
man, Enid Dinnis spent thirty-seven years 
in an East London vicarage. The impres- 
sion of the slum district remained deeply 
etched upon her memory, and it was 
from this authentic background that she 
penned the pictures of the poor and mor- 
ally miserable found so frequently on the 
pages of her short stories. 


4. Cf. The Catholic Who’s Who and Year Book, 1934. 
London, Burns, Oates and Washburn, 132. 

5. Dinnis, Enid. “Enid Dinnis. (In The Book of Cath- 
olic Authors, First series. Detroit, Walter Romig and 
Co., 1942, 58-60.) 


Earlier in the same year that she be- 
came a Catholic, she entered upon her 
journalistic career. Her first “printed and 
paid-for article”, as she puts it with en- 
gaging downrightness, was produced then. 
Old London was her favorite topic at 
first. She searched out the forgotten 
nooks and crannies of the “one-mile, 
walled-round city”, as historically in- 
clined English ladies will, and reveled in 
such matters as ancient street names and 
historic associations. Perhaps it was in 
these rambles through books or old Lon- 
don itself that she acquired the almost 
uncanny sense of what might be called 
the spirit of place which served her in 
such good stead in her later short stories. 
Now, however, fiction had no appeal. She 
was writing informative articles and regu- 
larly turning out a contribution of humor- 
ous’verse to Punch, that famous London 
weekly, an English institution if ever 
there was one. 

Although at her very conversion Ca- 
tholicism had come to Enid Dinnis “in 
the glory of high romance”, it was not 
until a decade or so later, after moving 
into a more Catholic environment and 
reading Benson’s work, that she realized 
the necessary unity of Catholicism and 
daily life. Hitherto she had kept them 
in separate air-tight compartments and 
severely segregated the thrill—her own 
word—of her Sunday religion from the 
work-a-day world of the week. A diffi- 
cult régime for the recent convert, one 
would suppose, and unhealthy as well, 
no doubt, for the woman! This new con- 
ception of the all-pervasiveness of religion 
took the shyness out of her Catholicism, 
as she said, and fiction such as Benson’s 
mystical stories now impressed her as the 
ideal outlet for the tremulous joy and 
surging verities pent up within her. So 
the writer and the Catholic fused. 
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For thirty years or more thereafter, 
from 1911 or earlier until her death in 
November, 1942, Enid Dinnis wrote in 
this spirit. Herself, as ever, conscious as 
the medieval recluse of the divine im- 
manence in this old world of ours and 
every great and humble object in it, she 
made that power and presence and es- 
sence clear and radiant for others upon 
her simple pages. With disarming mod- 
esty she reasoned inevitably, or rather 
flitted gayly in the logic of her living 
faith, from pain or sacrifice and prayer, 
“the working expression of mysticism”, 
as Dom Cuthbert Butler has called it, to 
resultant supernatural marvels such as no 
one before her in modern non-didactic 
English literature had dared to associate 
with the humdrum of everyday existence 
or to make the content of popular fiction. 


The better Catholic literary magazines 
of England, Ireland, and America wel- 
comed her warmly to their pages. The 
Catholic World published as many as 
four of her short stories in the one year 
1912. The next few years found her 
writing inexhaustibly. After the appear- 
ance of God’s Fairy Tales in 1916 came 
Mystics All in 1918, a collection of “mys- 
tic tales”, published first in literary peri- 
odicals of Ireland. Enid Dinnis presented 
these stories as “things that happened, 
perhaps, in the wondrous heart of man 
once upon eternity”. The last phrase 
provided the title for her next collection, 
Once Upon Eternity, which appeared in 
1922. 


During the decade following she pub- 
lished eleven volumes: two in 1922 and 
one every year after that, with the excep- 
tion of 1925. In 1923, 1926, and 1930 
she also wrote critical essays for The 
Month, The Catholic World, America, 
and Thought; a pamphlet on Pauline 
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Jaricot in 1922, and in 1925 a brief ac. 
count and in 1927 a memoir of her liter- 
ary friend, Emily Hickey. She found 
time during these same crowded years to 
contribute less weighty articles to a vari- 
ety of Catholic periodicals; to edit an- 
other’s verse and a rather length treatise 
on True Devotion to the Passion. 


The volume that appeared in 1923 was 
Enid Dinnis’ first novel, The Anchorhold. 
It was the delectable fruit of her fine 
study of the age and spiritual life that 
fostered a Juliana of Norwich and of the 
illuminating treatise which that remark- 
able English mystic composed. It seemed 
inevitable that a soul as sensitively at- 
tuned to the supernatural as Enid Dinnis’ 
three volumes of short stories then pub- 
lished revealed hers to be would turn in- 
stinctively to the exquisite yet strong and 
gladsome spirituality in the vernacular 
literature of medieval England. How 
wholeheartedly she did so and how thor- 
oughly she grasped the material and rec- 
ognized the personality of one whom she 
must have felt to be a kindred spirit is 
made plain by the novel and _ perhaps 
even more so by its by-product, the inspir- 
ing essay, “Juliana’s Bread”, which ap- 
peared the same year in The Catholic 
World. The Anchorhold was so success- 
fully received by Catholic readers that 
after 1923 Enid Dinnis’ name was no 
longer associated exclusively with the 
short story, and the other novels that fol- 
lowed one another in almost breathless 
succession in 1926, 1928, 1929, and 1930 
served but to establish and enhance her 
new reputation. 


All this time she was also pouring 
forth short stories, and continued to do 
so uninterruptedly until her death. Two 
more volumes of them came out in 1935 
and 1937. In 1938 she wrote an inimi- 
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table article for America and in 1940 an 
equally inimitable one for Thought on 
Margery Kempe of Lynne, another me- 
dieval English mystic who, to the surprise 
of everyone, instead of having been, as 
was supposed, an ascetic and solitary from 
her girlhood, was revealed by a recently 
uncovered work of hers to have been a 
happily married woman, the mother of 
many children, and the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a most devoted and, after her 
startling change to an ascetic and remark- 
ably spiritual life, a most considerate and 
protective “Husband John”. 


The Catholic Book of the Month Club 
chose Bess of Cobb’s Hall, Enid Dinnis’ 
last and probably most serious historical 
novel, as one of its 1940 selections. In 
1942, shortly before her death in her 
seventieth year, she contributed an os- 
tensibly autobiographical sketch to an- 
other American venture, The Book of 
Catholic Authors. It is in an editorial 
footnote appended to this sketch that one 
who has known Enid Dinnis only through 
her writings comes upon the final and 
most surprising detail of this scant bio- 
graphical outline. It is stated there that 
in private life Enid Dinnis was known as 
Mrs. William Cassell. Whether or not 
Enid Dinnis intended her readers to sup- 
pose an earthly love as shedding some of 
“the glory” of “high romance” upon her 
Catholic life, it would be hazardous to 
aver, for despite the charm with which 
she wrote of the warmth and holiness of 
human love and its harmonious accom- 
paniment of sanctity, she herself seemed 
one of those for whom, as she expressed 
it, “the sacring bell which rings before 
the sacrifice is every whit as merrie as the 
marriage bell”. 


Father Talbot tells us also that she was 
a frail-looking little person, “low-toned 
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and subdued”, so unobtrusive that her 
figure was scarcely to be distinguished 
from the grey shadows lurking in the 
corner of the rectory parlor where he met 
her in London late one afternoon in No- 
vember, 1927. She had just come from 
the Farm Street Library where she was 
volunteering her services a day a week. 
At this time she was in the mid-fifties, 
writing without pause, and approaching, 
if not at the crest of her popularity. But 
she was so unaffectedly humble and re- 
tiring that Father Talbot had difficulty, 
as he, in his humility, would have us be- 
lieve, in refraining from patronizing her. 
A photograph, taken one would judge, 
some five or ten years later, corroborates 
Father Talbot’s gentle impression. A thin, 
plain, eager little face over the forehead of 
which hair that seems iron gray is drawn 
at a merciless angle. There is a glint as 
well as a gleam in the small earnest eyes, 
however, and one is not surprised that 
her humble reticence and exquisite sim- 
plicity were proof against both the editor 
and the Jesuit in Father Talbot’s kindly 
questioning of the marvels about which 
she wrote so casually and of her own in- 
teresting history. She convinced him of 
the actuality of the supernatural in her 


fiction: 

by the simple remark that she did not invent 
her stories. They just happened that way. 
She did not transport her fancy from the 
work-a-day world to a mystical world, because 
the work-a-day world was really the mystical 
world. She did not manufacture tales about 
grace working miracles in the souls of men; 
God’s grace was always doing that. She mere- 
ly wrote what she herself saw in the world 
and in the people about her.® 


Of the spiritual significance and liter- 
ary validity of her work she was ready to 
speak. Of her own life? For publication, 


6. Talbot, Francis, S.J. “The World of Enid Dinnis.”’ 


America 38:115, 1927. 
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nothing beyond the all-comprehensive 
event of her conversion to Catholicism. 
She was consistently sincere and sym- 
metrically humble. A few lines from a 
cryptic little verse of her on our Blessed 
Mother’s Magnificat tellingly disclose her 
perfect understanding of the necessarily 
dual and balanced aspect of true humility: 


“But, yea,” quoth our Lady, “mighty is He, 
Mighty indeed, who can magnify me!” 


“Maiden, what think’st thou thyself to be?” 
“But, nay!” quoth our Lady cheerily, 


“Holy His Name is—never mind me.” 


Late in 1942 Enid Dinnis summed up 
her literary output: ten volumes of col- 
lected stories (now twelve), five novels, 
and “an occasional frolic in verse”. The 
Three Roses (1926), Mr. Coleman, Gent 
(1930), and Bess of Cobb’s Hall (1940) 
she classified specifically as historical 
novels; The Anchorhold (1923) and The 
Shepherd of Weepingwold (1929) she 
designated medieval romances. She 
passed over her little volume of verse, 
Meadowsweet and Thyme (1922), and 
numerous pieces of uncollected verse, her 
editorial work, and her many critical ar- 
ticles and uncollected stories. 

Enid Dinnis is known pre-eminently as 
a writer of magazine fiction. When she 
began to write it in the early years of this 
century, her short stories were something 
new but long hoped for in the line of 
popular Catholic literature. They were 
Catholic and they were story; the Catho- 
licity was dogmatically sound and the 
story was compelling. The Catholicity 
and the story, moreover, were perfectly 
integrated, interwoven as warp and woof. 
The stories were neither admonitory nor 
didactic. They were spiritual but not the 
usual “pious” sort. They were humorous 
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and profound, but neither vapid nor 
stodgy. The humor and profundity were 
often at one, arising from Enid Dinnis’ 
ability to take a fresh look at life and all 
eternal truth and to express what she per- 
ceived felicitously. She could see, for 
instance, that “Almighty God not only 
created the kitten but also taught it to 
play with its tail”. Her short stories were 
refreshing because she could present that 
truth without destroying or distorting the 
grace of either creation. 


But to enter into minute analysis of 
Enid Dinnis’ short stories, or of any of 
her literary forms for that matter, is to 
lose perspective, for her fiction is always 
very simple in basic structure and hardly 
complex in development. The purport 
of her every short story is to emphasize 
spiritual values and the theme invariably 
involves the special operation of super- 
natural grace. Thus “cradled”, her plots 
can flaunt the merely natural course of 
events and the seemingly irrelevant in- 
cidents, that sometimes make up the 
framework of the narrative, cohere be- 
cause they are thrown into an order of 
relationship by the unifying causation of 
faith. So impelled, the majority of Enid 
Dinnis’ stories in their brevity and lack 
of structural complexity conform more 
to the modern “popular” type than to the 
literary short story technically and strictly 
so called. Without rapidity of pace or a 
sense of compression, however, she ac- 
complishes her end with brevity and com- 
pleteness, because she can combine to ar- 
tistic effect atmosphere, character, and 
what slight semblance there is of a plot. 


The plots of all her short stories play 
about one or the other of four or five 
rather definite but elastic patterns. They 


are not mutually exclusive. A plot may 
be bound up with the sanctifying influ- 
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ence still clinging after centuries to a par- 
ticular bit of ground or ruins hallowed in 


pre-Reformation times by the presence of 
an anchorhold, a monastery, or a church. 
Or it may concern a rather ethereal love 
affair, spiritualized further by a higher 
love or lifted wholly out of the natural 
by the acceptance of sacrifice. Then there 
is Enid Dinnis’ own style of English con- 
vert or “vert” story, as she flippantly calls 
her ilk. Again the plot deals with the 
guileless faith of childhood. Here, if one 
dare discriminate, Enid Dinnis is expert. 
She depicts two types, both deadly seri- 
ous, as such children usually are: the 
well-to-do, piously officious and house- 
wifely little girl of six or seven and the 
prematurely practical and _ pathetically 
weazened child, usually a boy, of the 
slums. Babity of “The Walls of Jericho”, 
in Once Upon Eternity, is an example of 
the former and Mandy of “Mandy of the 


Crackenshaws”, in the same volume, is 
an example of the latter. 


Babity is a dear, solemn little girl de- 
termined to “get her intention”. Her 
means is participation in a procession in 
honor of Our Lady. But the afternoon 
of the ceremony she may not go to 
church. Undaunted, she consults the 
young man, paralyzed in limbs and more 
so in soul, having had his faith weakened 
in the trenches. Does he think a pro- 
cession in the yard where they are will 
do? But a procession has to have three, 
doesn’t it? And there is only Terry, her 
little brother. Would her dog Diogenes 
count? So, endlessly, ’round and ’round, 
they circle about the paralyzed young 
man’s chair, first Babity, bearing her small 
statue of the Blessed Virgin on a tray 
strewn with buttercups and chanting the 
litany at the top of her shrill little voice, 
then Terry, then the dog. Finally, thor- 
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oughly exhausted, Diogenes drops out; 
and the young man, dreading Babity’s 
disappointment at having her “inten- 
tion” thwarted by the defection of the 
necessary ritualistic third, rises and falls 
in line. That had been Babity’s inten- 
tion. 


Mandy is a little pickpocket by birth | 
and training who philosophically divides 
the society of a blitzed London into the 
good who have and the bad and poor 
who have to take. Stunned at the sight 
of a crucifix in a church which he has 
entered in pursuit of his trade, he mutters 
in a compassion born of bitter experience, 
“It’s fair rotten to be a thief. It’s fair 
rotten to be a thief”. And dying there 
after an air raid a few minutes later, not 
having sought shelter, he makes this act 
of contrition: “I stayed up ’ere. ... I 
oughter ’ave gorn down an’ pinched some- 
thing to take ’ome, but I liked it up ’ere. 
I’m sorry—Gawd”. Enid Dinnis has the 
advantage of Bret Harte in this sphere. 
The supernatural saves her pathos from 
mere sentimentality. 


But none of this is to explain what it 
is that renders Enid Dinnis’ short stories 
so appealing. She has a subtle capacity of 
investing some trivial object or an under- 
privileged child, a simple-minded but 
holy person, or a pathetically baffled man 
with importance and shattering beauty. 
She does so by associating them in un- 
expected but valid ways with some sub- 
lime truth told in a fashion so simple as 
to defy analysis. That, undoubtedly, is 
the secret of Enid Dinnis’ charm in this 
particular genre; it is ultimately the uni- 
versal lure of the spiritual. She herself 
thought the distinguishing feature of her 
short stories, which she called mystery 
stories, to be the “mystery” that keeps its 
“Mystery” after the last page has been 
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read, or, in other words, her own dis- 
covery of a plot which “makes of one day 
adventurous Eternity”. 

Her short stories have found enthusi- 
astic readers for over thirty years. Despite 
repetitions, which become noticeable in 
the collected stories, another volume has 
been compiled since her death. After her 
death also The Sign, which has published 
her stories at irregular intervals since 
1925, has continued faithful, including 
her posthumous work in its fiction section 
throughout the summer of 1943. A cer- 
tain tenuousness of story unmistakable in 
most of her later work of this kind was 
compensated for to a degree in this mag- 
azine and elsewhere by the addition of a 
most appropriate wood-cut style of illus- 
tration. The mild, slant-shouldered fig- 
ures in these pictures seem the perfect 
embodiment of Enid Dinnis’ quaint, typi- 
cally English characters. 

* * * 


As might be expected of a woman of 
her poetic and devout turn of mind, Enid 
Dinnis composed quite a bit of verse be- 
sides the humorous pieces which she 
wrote in her earlier days for Punch. Two 
volumes contain most of it, devotional 
and gay, and marked with a touch of her 
pleasing individuality. Yet it is not par- 
ticularly distinguished from the usual. 
She labels it accurately as “an occasional 
frolic in verse”. She did not achieve 
poetry, unless it be in some exquisite 
passages of prose in her medieval novels. 

* * * 


The five novels of Enid Dinnis might 
well be grouped under her favorite dic- 
tum, Quidquid aeternum non est, nihil 
est, for all of them are motivated and 
informed by eternal values alone. All of 
them, likewise, concern the quest of “the 
pearl of great price”, a symbol which 
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serves Enid Dinnis as poetically and as 
frequently as it did the medieval homilist 
who borrowed it and its accumulated 
wealth of suggestion from the Fathers, 
The main characters of her two romances 
attain it in this life, and live in the glow 
of that mystic pearl. Those of her his- 
toric novels find it only at death or after 
among the jewels of their martyr’s crown. 


Symbolically beautiful as these ideas 
are, the novels themselves belong prop- 
erly to the domain of historical fiction. 
Even the romances present empirical re- 
ality and a specific type of life. Both 
romances and novels are probably what 
might best be called period novels in so 
far as they are concerned with a phase of 
the life actual in medieval and Reforma- 
tion England. 


The life they depict, though actual, is 
the inner life, the way of perfection and 
the mystical life of love and union, which 
the religious atmosphere of later medieval 
England seemed remarkably to foster. It 
is the life of the favored soul as set down 
simply and holily in the pages of the 
Middle English treatises, homilies, and 
prayers. The linguistic evidence afforded 
by these works indicates that the period 
begins perhaps as early as the twelfth 
century. Enid Dinnis’ stories are set a 
little further along in the period, but they 
utilize the distinctive terminology of the 
humanly spiritual love expressed in the 
very earliest materials of this age. This 
is not to evade reality. Enid Dinnis se- 
lected her materials for a very specialized 
purpose. To read the Ancren Riwle is to 
find just such specialization and to learn 
that it encompasses a contemporary mode 
of life in historical exactitude and com- 
pleteness. It was a time “when Christ's 
spirit was abroad in the land and men 
breathed it in as the air”. The sordid and 
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gross, the cruelty and irreligion of the 
time were not essential to the depicting 
of that life, except by suggestion in the 
background. 

The main characters in the romances, 
and largely in the historical novels—to 
distinguish as Enid Dinnis did—are, again 
in conformity with her purpose, exposi- 
tory illustrations of the inner and spiritual 
life. Dame Catherine and Little Brother 
Kit represent the contemplative life, one 
in the anchorhold, the other in the world. 
Henry VI, in The Three Roses, is a man 
upon whom the weighty business of re- 
paration has fallen, and his entire tragic 
life as puppet king is interpreted in that 
light. Mr. Coleman pays with martyrdom 
for his fidelity to his newly-found Faith 
and to his king. Bess of Cobb’s Hall is a 
victim, the “Holy Maid of Kent”, sacri- 
ficed by the folly of another maid of 
Kent, Anne Boleyn. 

In these last two novels Enid Dinnis 
has devoted herself characteristically to 
the salvaging of temporarily lost causes— 
the reputation for sanctity of Henry VI 
and of Dame Elizabeth Barton. The Rev- 
erend, now Monsignor Ronald Knox and 
Mr. Shane Leslie inaugurated the first 
with the edition of The Life and Miracles 
of Henry VI, which Enid Dinnis used 
copiously, and for years before her novel, 
or rather fictionized biography of the maid 
of Kent appeared, she herself had given 
serious study to the latter, as her histori- 
cal article in Thought for December, 1930, 
indicates. 

But it is in her first novel, The Anchor- 
hold, that all the poetic beauty and ful- 
ness of the message of Enid Dinnis’ writ- 
ings are concentrated. It is a divine com- 
edy of the contemplative life. Simple in 
style and form, as are all her works, it, 
nevertheless, succeeds in charting every 
stage of the way of perfection and calcu- 
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lating to the last farthing the amount to 
be paid for the pearl of great price. And 
all this is done in sheerest beauty. 


Lady Editha, having given up wealth, 
home, friends, and human love to become 
Dame Catherine, the anchoress, thinks 
that in relinquishing such external goods 
she is giving all. The novel progresses 
on her gradual understanding of the par- 
allel interior sacrifices that “all” implies. 
With lyric note it tells of the ineffable 
joy and flights of love which the human 
soul experiences which, as Dame Cath- 
erine, having given all for divine love, 
finds itself neither alone nor lonely. We 
see, for instance, Dame Catherine at the 
little window looking out upon the world 
and night, thinking herself to be gazing 
upon a lampless sanctuary. Her thought 
is all for the aloneness of the Dweller on 
the altar. Enid Dinnis explains the an- 
choress’ holy emotion in words and tone 
that might have been borrowed literally 
from a twelfth-century Middle English 
prayer: 

“My dear! My dear! My sweeting! They 
have left Thee all alone!” 


“What have they done to Thee?” she went 
on. “They have forgotten Thee. Nay, here 
will I stay till dawn and my heart shall be 
Thy lamp.” 

So she bent her head and stayed there, 
thinking on His loneliness and His longing, 
and of the mean response of the ever divided 
human heart. Was there in the wide world 
one that was His alone—one anchorhold that 
possessed but one window? She knelt there 
expressing the thoughts that were in her heart 
in the manner that came natural to her. She 
had become a sanctuary lamp. “My dear, my 
sweeting,” she repeated, “Thou art not alone, 
for I am watching with Thee. Thou art mine 
own for dost Thou not belong to me?” It was 
the tender language of the devotion of the 
age—that feature of mediaeval mysticism that 
the later ages can only gaze upon over the 
chasm of desecrating years, wondering at its 
exceeding simplicity. ... 
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To turn from this intimate glimpse into 
the soul of Enid Dinnis’ most beautiful 
literary creation to her calmly critical 
analysis, in the article “Juliana’s Bread”, 
of the spirit of the historical anchoress 
and its particular import for our times is 
to realize that, to the simple truth of the 
supernatural in everyday life, Enid Dinnis 
would add a more exalted spiritual mes- 
sage for our day. 


* 


Enid Dinnis was pre-eminent in her 
field, the realm of the supernatural in 
popular Catholic fiction. It is a special- 
ized, limited field, but in it she was un- 
excelled. It may be because she had no 
rival, for her defects are many. It is only 
the gentle hypnotic influence of her style, 
her “exceeding simplicity” and delightful 
“merrie” spirituality that suspend critical 
judgment upon her work. It is all slight; 
and occasionally a certain juvenility of 
humor, flippancy of expression, London 
jargon and slang, seem out of place. 

The subject matter of Enid Dinnis’ 
work is great, and it was an achievement 
on her part to have realized its literary 
potency. But, apart from spiritual values, 
her work is not great in the usual conno- 
tation of that term in literary evaluation. 
It very likely will not endure. She was 
not a Sigrid Undset, a Léon Bloy, or a 
Paul Claudel. She had none of their 
strength, none of their power or intention 
to plumb the depths of human passion. 
Comparison here is unhappy. Her gift 
was rather to envision the spiritual heights 
and to render them accessible and ap- 
pealing. 

It has been thought that she sacrificed 
her art to prudence; but when one con- 
siders that the field of art is as wide as 
the beautiful, it seems a truer apprecia- 
tion of Enid Dinnis and her exquisite 
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spirit to believe that she consecrated her 
art to the Artist. 
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7. With additions, bringing it up to date, selected from the 
exhaustive bibliography of the published writings of 
Enid Dinnis compiled in 1942 by Miss Elizabeth M. 
O'Shea at the Library School of the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. 


The Library School,’ University of Ottawa 
By REVEREND AucusTE-M. Morisset, O.M.lI., B.A., B.S.L., L.J.C., 
Director of the Library School and University Librarian, 

University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Canada 


The University of Ottawa is a Catholic 
bilingual institution for higher learning 
with civil and _ ecclesiastical charters 
owned and operated by the Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate. Founded in 1848 by 
the first Bishop of Ottawa, His Grace 
Joseph Eugéne Bruno Guigues, O.M.L., it 
was incorporated in 1849 as “College of 


Bytown”. 


In 1861, its name was changed to that 
of “College of Ottawa”, and in 1866 it 
was granted a University charter with the 
power of conferring degrees officially rec- 
ognized in the Dominion of Canada and 
throughout the British Empire; an Act of 
the Legislature of the Province of On- 
tario confirmed in 1933, “the power and 
authority of the University to confer in 
all branches of learning any and all de- 
grees which may be properly conferred 
by a University”. 


A brief, dated February 5, 1889, raised 
this institution to the rank of Catholic 
University. Following the Apostolic let- 
ter Deus Scientiarum Dominus, 1934, the 
statues and constitutions of the University 
and of its canonical faculties were revised 
and approved by the Holy See, in 1934. 
To His Eminence, Cardinal Rodrigue Vil- 
leneuve, O.M.L, Archbishop of Quebec, 


1. The author wishes to offer his deep appreciation of the 
kind invitation tendered him by Miss Dorothy E. Lynn, 
Editor of The Catholic Library World, to write this 
article with a view to acquainting the readers and 
friends of the official organ of the Catholic Library 
Association with the University of Ottawa Library 
School. 


a former Dean of the Faculty of Theol- 
ogy, is due, in great part, the elaborate 
organization of the ecclesiastical faculties. 

Today, the University of Ottawa has 
more than 2,500 students registered in its 
various faculties and schools as follows: 
the Faculty of Theology, the Faculty of 
Canon Law, the Faculty of Philosophy, 
the Faculty of Arts, with its Institutes of 
Philosophy and Psychology; School of 
Political Science,? Bilingual Normal 
School, School of Catholic Action,’ 
School of Nursing, High School, School of 
Music and Elocution and Library School.‘ 

ORIGIN OF THE Liprary SCHOOL 

In September, 1938, the Library School 
was organized and a complete course in 
Library Science was offered for the first 
time in Ottawa. Ottawa, the Capital of 
Canada, is politically and geographically 
a cultural center. Besides a very well or- 
ganized Carnegie Public Library, with its 
six branches, our Capital has also many 
noteworthy libraries, such as the Parlia- 
mentary Library, the Public Archives of 
Canada, the National Research Council, 


2. A Social Center also offers courses dealing with Co- 
operative Movement. 

3. Closely connected with the School of Catholic Action, 
a Catholic Center for information, apostolate and so- 
cial service, publishes Pray with the Church (Prie avec 
l'Eglise), le Service homélitique and le 20e Siécle. 

4. Apart from its regular activities, the Library School 
provides a two-years’ course in book-binding. 

5. The Library School, as well as the University of Or 
tawa, is an entirely self-supporting organization. 

6. The Ottawa Carnegie Library has given for a number 
of years an excellent apprenticeship course which, 
owing to circumstances beyond control, has been dis- 
continued for the duration. 
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to say nothing of the various depart- 
mental libraries of the Federal Govern- 
ment and those of the several religious 
Orders and Congregations. 

At that time, many of those already 
engaged in library work were without pro- 
fessional training and were eager to ob- 
tain an academic standing in their pro- 
fession. For various reasons, they were 
unable to attend a library school outside 
Ottawa.’ The Librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Ottawa, having been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to attend the 
School of Library Service at Columbia 
University was faced, on his return, with 
the urgent need of establishing such a 
course in Ottawa. 

However, it was only after a careful 
study of many of the best library school 
programmes that the Authorities of the 
University of Ottawa decided to inaugu- 
rate these courses. Needless to say that 
the specialized training received by the 
Librarian at Columbia University greatly 
influenced the decision of the University 
of Ottawa Authorities in that respect, as 
also did the numerous requests received 
from persons already engaged in library 
service, who contemplated entering the 
library profession, and wished to qualify 
themselves while carrying on in their 
various occupations. It was most com- 
forting, at that particular moment, to re- 
ceive laudatory expressions of opinion 
from leaders in the field of librarianship 
as well as in other scientific departments. 


The problem was to answer the de- 
mand and at the same time meet the 
requirements as regards the high level in 


7. Higher training in librarianship was then offered in 
Toronto by the Ontario College of Education Library 
School, and in Montreal at “‘l’Ecole de Bibliothécaires”’ 
de l'Université de Montréal and at McGill University 
Library School. Since then, a School of Library Science 
was opened at the Mount St. Vincent College, Hali- 
fax, N. S. 
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the academic standing of librarianship 
and proposed objectives. As may be pre- 
sumed, the Librarian was familiar with 
the programme of numerous excellent |i- 
brary schools. He was not only fortunate 
in this respect, but he also had the oppor- 
tunity of perusing and studying the cata- 
logues of accredited schools and of visit- 
ing a number of these establishments. 

When the first courses of instruction 
were inaugurated, the Director had spent 
one Summer Session at University of 
Michigan School of Library Science, three 
Summer Sessions at Columbia University 
School of Library Service and one full 
academic year at this same school. He 
thus obtained the degree of B.L.S. and 
was credited with twenty-three points to- 
ward his M.L.S.§ 

OBJECTIVES AND PURPOSE OF 
THE Liprary SCHOOL 

The programme was then planned so 
as to fully meet the standard require- 
ments of accredited library schools. Since 
a one-year full time course was already 
offered in Toronto and Montreal, there 
was obviously no attempt to duplicate 
this. The great difficulty was to organize 
the curricula and courses of instruction 
so that they would advantageously com- 
pare with the basic programme of any 
accredited library school. With this in 
mind, the curricula were planned and 
arranged in order to distribute over a 
period of four years of evening classes a 
course which is usually offered in one full 
academic year or in four Summer Ses 
sions. Hence, each year would corre- 
spond to one Summer Session. Experi- 
ence has proved that during one year of 
evening classes it is possible to cover far 
more ground than is generally covered 


8. During the Summer Session of 1939 he completed his 
residence requirements with a view to obtaining his 
M.L.S. 
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during a Summer Session. This arrange- 
ment allows for the mastering of the prin- 
ciples, methods and techniques involved 
in library work. Naturally, in following 
this practice the course is much longer, 
but, on the other hand, much more com- 
plete—A quelque chose malheur est bon. 
CURRICULA 

Thirty points are required to complete 
the course. Lectures are given in the fol- 
lowing subjects: 


Points 
1. Introduction to library science............... 1 
2. Cataloguing and classification, Part 
One: Principles 4 
3. Cataloguing and classification, Part 
Two: Special problems ...................... i 
4. Reference work and bibliography, 
Part One: Generalities -.................. 3 


5. Reference work and bibliography, 

Part Two: Subject fields .................. 
6. Library organization and administration 3 
7. Book selection and reading interests...... 3 
8 


. Public and special libraries.................... 3 
9. History of books, printing and libraries 3 
10. Bibliographical methods .......................--- 2 
11. Periodicals and government publica- 

tions 2 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION? 

To be eligible for admission as a candi- 
date for a degree in Library Science, an 
applicant must be a graduate of a rec- 
ognized College or University. He must 
be proficient in French and English and 
should have some knowledge of Latin; a 
knowledge of German, Italian or Spanish 
is also highly recommended. 

Every applicant is required to have a 
personal interview with the Director of 
the Library School before he files his ap- 
plication for admission to the School. An 
official transcript of his college record 
should accompany his application. 

Other persons may be admitted to the 
School, provided they have completed at 


9. The total capacity of the School is limited to twelve 
students. 
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least two years of College or can submit 
evidence of library experience and suffi- 
cient cultural background. These per- 
sons will receive, after they have com- 
pleted the course, a certificate of study 
instead of a degree. 


At its inception, the School enrolled 
twelve students: eight women and four 
men. Of this number, seven were en- 
gaged in library work and six had the 
Bachelor of Arts degree. The first part 
of Reference work and bibliography (3 
points), and the first part of Cataloguing 
and classification (4 points) were offered. 


Most of the lectures are given in Eng- 
lish, but French is also frequently used 
by both professors and students. This 
may be readily understood since no one 
may register at the Library School with- 
out having a working knowledge of the 
two official languages in Canada. 


Courses OF INSTRUCTION 

The introductory lectures in Library 
Science aim to introduce the student into 
the realm of librarianship by acquainting 
him with the historical background and 
the real nature of library work." The 
fact that Library Science is also an art 
is continually emphasized. Nascuntur 
poetae, fiunt oratores. One might just as 
verily add, Fiunt bibliothecarii. These 
lectures are intended primarily to corre- 
late all subjects of the different courses 
of instruction and to stress the study of 
the basic principles by insisting more on 
generalities than on details, more on 
theory than on practice, more on methods 
than on technique, more on technique 
than on routine work. 

As in all human activities it is not the 
doing of things that is so very important, 


10. In this connection, Claude Bernard very aptly said: 
“Quand on ne sait pas ce que l'on cherche, on ne sait 
pas ce que l'on trouve.” 
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but the doing of the right things. Pri- 
marily, the librarian is a doer, but he 
must needs also be a thinker, although 
never an automaton. Therefore, it is of 
the utmost importance to point out to the 
student, at the very beginning of a course 
in Library Science, the exact significance 
of the library profession, and to stress 
most emphatically that he must be a 
homo faber guided by a homo sapiens. 
It is however the policy of the School to 
point out not only the intellectual or 
knowledge value, but also the practical 
or training value of the various courses. 


The necessity of an intellectual and 
scientific approach is obvious when, for 
instance, to catalogue certain books, one 
needs the light of philology, literary criti- 
cism, historical and bibliographical meth- 
ods, and so forth. In such a case, it is 
readily understood that the cataloguer 
deviates from routine and techniques and 
delves into scientific methods, proceeding 
from principles that are certain and evi- 
dent and from which true conclusions 
may be deduced. The editing of the 
American Library Association Catalog 
Rules,'! when there is so much talk about 
simplified cataloguing, is very significant, 
and gives professional cataloguers as well 
as professors and cataloguers in the mak- 
ing ample room for reflection. 


LECTURERS 


The following list will give an idea of 
the wide scope of activity of those who 
lecture at the Library School and also of 
their high qualifications. 

Brunet, M. Joseph, B.A., B.L.S., 

General Director of Libraries, 


French Section, 
Montreal Catholic School Commission. 


11. It is difficule to express how much the librarians at 
large, and more particularly the cataloguers, are in- 
debted to the editors of the Preliminary American 
Second Edition of the A.L.A. Catalogue Rules. 


Chabot, Mlle. Juliette, B.A., B.L.S., 
Head, Cataloguing Department, 
Montreal Municipal Library. 
Coffey, Miss Agnes, B.A., B.L.S., 
Librarian, 
D’Arcy McGee High School, 
Montreal. 
Daveluy, Dr. Marie-Claire, 
Assistant Director of the Courses 
“Ecole de Bibliothécaires”, 
Université de Montréal. 
Desrochers, M. Félix, B.A., LL.B., 
General Librarian of the 
Parliament of Canada. 
Jennings, Mr. F. C., B.A., 
Librarian, 
Ottawa Carnegie Public Library. 
Kingston, Miss Sara, 
Boys’ and Girls’ House, 
Ottawa Carnegie Public Library. 
Lanctot, Major Gustave, B.L., LL.M., D. és L., 
LL.D. CR. 
Dominion Archivist, Deputy Minister, 
Chairman, Canadian War Museum Board, 
Chairman, Public Records Commission. 
Langlois, M. Amédée, I.C., B.Sc.A., 
Assistant Commissioner, 
Patent and Copyright Office, 
Ottawa. 
Lefebvre, Mlle. Louise, B.A., B.L.S., 
Librarian, 
Pulp and Paper Research Institute, 
Montreal. 
MacLean, Miss Nonnie C., 
Head, Circulating Department, 
Ottawa Carnegie Public Library. 
Morisset, Rev. Auguste-M., O.M.L, B.A., B.L.S., 
Founder and Director of the Library School 
and Librarian, University of Ottawa. 
Pelletier, M. Jacques, B.A., B.L.S., 
Editorial Assistant, 
National Research Council, 
Ottawa. 
Robbins, Dr. J. E., 
Chief, Education Branch, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Sykes, Mr. W. J., 
Librarian Emeritus, 
Ottawa Carnegie Public Library. 
Tarte, Mile. Bernadette, B.A., B.L.S., 
Librarian, 
Bilingual Normal School, 
University of Ottawa. 
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The lectures on History of Books, Print- 
ing and Libraries are given in French by 
M. Félix Desrochers, General Librarian, 
Parliamentary Library. The Introduction 
to Library Science, Cataloguing and Clas- 
sification, Reference Work and Bibliog- 
raphy are taught by the Director of the 
School. All other subjects are distributed 
among the above mentioned Special Lec- 
turers. 

Book COLLECTION 

With 800 books on Library Science and 
a collection of over 130,000 volumes, stu- 
dents have ample opportunity of acquir- 
ing a theoretical as well as a practical 
understanding of the principles, methods 
and technique related to the science and 
art of librarianship. One fact worthy of 
mention is that all of Letouzey and Anés 
dictionaries and encyclopaedias are at the 
disposal of the students of the School.” 
It is also to be noted that more than 500 
periodicals, including newspapers, are 
. regularly received at our Library, twenty- 
five of which are professional periodicals. 


With the exception of the Index to 
Legal Periodicals, our Library subscribes 
to all Indexes and most of the books 
edited by H. W. Wilson Company. It 
also subscribes to most of the American 
Library Association publications. <A list 
of some 450 periodicals has been sent for 
inclusion in the new Gregory’s Union 


List of Serials. 


OuTsipE Co-OPERATION 
Thanks to the close and kind co-opera- 
tion offered by the Ottawa Carnegie Pub- 


12. The University of Ottawa is rightly proud of being 
equipped with a Microfilm Reading machine and of 
being one of the fortunate subscribers to the Catalog 
of Books represented by Library of Congress Printed 
Cards. 

13. The book collection used in connection with the 
courses of instruction is shelved in the Reference 
Rooms to which students of the School, as well as 
former students, have free access at any time during 
and after library hours. 
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lic Library, the Parliamentary Library, the 
various Federal Departmental Libraries 
and the libraries of the divers religious 
Orders and Congregations in the Capital 
City, the field work in connection with 
the Courses of instruction is greatly facili- 
tated. 
STUDENT Bopy 

Since 1938, twenty-nine students have 
registered at the Library School. In 1942, 
the University of Ottawa conferred for 
the first time three degrees in Library 
Science and granted two “Certificates of 
study”. In June, 1943, two students grad- 
uated: one as a B.L.S., and the other one 
being granted a “Certificate of study”. 
At the present time, nine students are 
registered at the School. 


How Courses ARE CONDUCTED 

The Courses are conducted informally, 
emphasis being given more to learning 
than to teaching. It has been found that 
group discussions and conferences, read- 
ings, references and laboratory work, as 
well as seminars, following the regular 
lectures, greatly help the student to ac- 
quaint himself with library literature and 
to acquire proper training. 


Before registration is completed, the at- 
tention of the applicant is called to the 
fact that every point involves at least ten 
class meetings of fifty minutes each, and 
that besides these class meetings each 
point requires from the average student 
from three to five hours of preparatory 
study and laboratory work. Written as- 
signments are given for almost every two 
class periods; each course involves a term 
paper, tests, quizzes and a final examina- 
tion. 

One will readily appreciate that a 
Catholic Bilingual Institution, such as the 
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The Catholic Elementary School Library’ 


By REVEREND QUINTON J. MALONE, 
St. Louis Church, Waterloo, Kansas 


Someone has said that the first three admitted by all. Therefore, one of the 
years of a child’s school life are spent in first functions of the elementary school 
learning to read and the rest of it in library must be to furnish supplementary 
learning what to read. Admitting that material for the regular course of studies. 
the author of the original statement un- Its content, in fulfilling this function, will 
doubtedly intended some exaggeration to accordingly be governed by the course of 
show the importance of directed reading studies in use in the particular school, 
habits in the process of learning, there is e.g., in the diocese of Wichita the Miseri- 
still a lot of truth expressed there. Even  cordia and the Faith and Freedom series 
with the radio and movie holding the of readers have been adopted as the 
prominent place that they do in modern standard reading text in all parochial 
American life, I think one might still grade schools while the state texts and 
quite honestly say, “Show me what you other recommended standard texts are to 
read, and I'll tell you what you are”. be used as supplementary material mak- 
And so, in considering the Catholic ele- ing up part of the classroom library. In 
mentary school library, we must of neces- subjects in which Catholic texts have not 
sity consider what we want it to be in the as yet been adopted, or in those schools 
light of what we want our children to be. which are supported by public or district 
funds, at least one Catholic text is then 
required as supplementary material. Con- 
cerning this same point—while it is im- 
portant that the teacher be acquainted 
with all the material in the classroom li- 
brary, it is essential that she be thorough- 
ly familiar with supplementary texts in 
use if they are to be of value in rounding 
out the subject matter of a particular 
course. 

Functioning as a supplementary device 
in the teaching of a textbook is a primary 
objective for the elementary school li- 
brary, but to restrict it to this alone would 
be a tragic mistake; it must also function 


Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical on Chris- 
tian Education, says that “education con- 
sists essentially in preparing a man for 
what he must be and for what he must 
do here below, in order to attain the sub- 
lime end for which he was created”. 
That, then, must be the purpose of every 
educator and every educational institu- 
tion, and the object of this paper is to 
show where and how the library can be 
best made to fit into this program in our 
elementary schools. 


That present day methods of teaching 
demand, more than ever before, extensive 


reading aside from the textbook is readily as a cultural and a recreational element 


the life of the pupil if it is to have a 
the N.C.E.A. in Kansas City, 1940. lasting influence in his life. 
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With regard to the cultural function, 
the Catholic school library is called upon 
to make a double contribution to this 
field—it must not only give the ordinary 
secular culture required of all the schools 
in our country, but must also afford a 
distinctly Catholic culture, i.e., an appre- 
ciation of Catholic literature, Catholic 
men, Catholic work, and Catholic con- 
duct. This means that a significant part 
of the library will be of a purely Catholic 
nature, either in subject matter or in man- 
ner of treatment. It does not mean that 
it will be pietistic, that anything with 
Catholicism all tied up in it must be put 
in the library. Such indiscriminate selec- 
tion of anything supposed to be Catholic 
has in the past led to much of the distaste 
and aversion for present-day Catholic 
literature. Neither does it mean that 
everything written by a Catholic must be 
included. We unfortunately find Cath- 
olics at times lowering the literary stand- 
ard in the fields in which they are writ- 
ing. These points again bring to mind 
the necessity for careful selection in the 
building up of a library. 


To quote E. L. Miller: “The avowed 
objectives of education are: health and 
safety; mastery of the tools, skills, and 
spirit of learning; worthy home member- 
ship; good citizenship; vocational and eco- 
nomic effectiveness; worthy use of leisure; 
and ethical character. Before any book 
should be put in the hands of a child it 
should be tested in the light of these 
seven objectives. In case it does not con- 
tribute definitely and generously to one 
or more of these objectives, it should 
never be given to a child either to read 
or to study.” 

When we speak of recreational read- 
ing, therefore, we are not to be under- 
stood as meaning wasteful or useless read- 
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ing. Recreational reading may not neces- 
sarily be informational or strictly cultural, 


but it must contribute something to the 
development of the individual, if it is 
only a wholesome development of the 
imagination. It may be reading for the 
sheer pleasure of reading, but there must 
still be some kind of matter in the read- 
ing for no one could find pleasure in 
reading words which convey no ideas. 
The carefully selected library, therefore, 
in offering recreational reading material 
will offer none that is not wholesome and 
elevating, whether fiction or non-fiction. 


Having considered briefly the purpose 
of the Catholic elementary school library, 
let us now turn our attention for a few 
minutes to the material that is going to 
contribute to the accomplishment of those 
aims. First of all, we must constantly 
keep in mind that the Catholic school 
has limited means and that it is impos- 
sible to put into the library every good 
book with which we are acquainted. 
Then, too, there are frequently other 
available sources of library material than 
that which is present in the school, e.g., 
the local public library or a library of a 
local parish organization: It should be 
the duty of the school librarian and the 
individual teachers to get acquainted 
with the content of such libraries and to 
inform the children of such useful ma- 
terials as they may have found there. This 
procedure will often save expense on 
standard classics and fiction, as well as 
certain material in other branches. The 
fact that the Catholic school has limited 
means is not without its advantages. Such 
limitation makes it imperative that very 
careful selection of material be made, and 
a small amount of really worth-while ma- 
terial is far better than thousands of vol- 
umes of unselected books. 
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In selecting the books that are going to 
make up the library, the first in line of 


importance is again the supplementary 
book. For present purposes I shall also 
consider such standard reference books as 
dictionaries and encyclopedias under the 
head of supplementary books. Every 
classroom from the fourth grade up 
should be equipped with a large un- 
abridged dictionary and suitable encyclo- 
pedias. The word “suitable” must be 
stressed here, for often we find our ele- 
mentary schools furnished with encyclo- 
pedias that even high-school students find 
it difficult to use intelligently. This con- 
dition is usually the result of indiscrimi- 
nate donations, however, rather than lack 
of knowledge on the part of the teachers. 
In that regard, the old adage not to look 
a gift horse in the mouth might be ad- 
hered to too strictly. As much as we 
stand in need of charity for such things, 
it would not do to refuse bluntly such 
gifts, but very frequently a tactful sugges- 
tion by the teacher would bring about 
more useful donations. Another point 
concerning encyclopdias: They do _ be- 
come antiquated even though the bind- 
ing and print remain in good condition. 
To have such books on the shelf is often 
a waste of much-needed space, though, 
in case of real necessity, they are to be 
preferred to none at all. 


The next point, upon which we have 
already spoken briefly, is that of actual 
supplementary textbooks. These are not 
only helpful but necessary in such courses 
as reading, history, and the social sciences. 
As to the number that may be required, 
it will usually depend upon the use the 
teacher wishes to make of them, but there 
are certain standards, e.g., in reading 
there should be three or four sets for first 
grade, two or three for second, and then 
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at least one or two for the other grades, 
and in classes of ten or less, one copy of 
each set per pupil, and one copy for 
every two pupils in larger classes. Similar 
ratios may be held for other supplemen- 
tary texts, depending largely, again, on 
the use which the teacher wishes to make 
of them or the requirements of the par- 
ticular diocesan program. 


A further service of the library in sup- 
plementary work may be that of keeping 
a picture file and a clipping file. These 
are services which are being given quite 
prominent notice in recent treatises on 
the elementary school library. They 
should be especially helpful in the social 
science courses and should be contributed 
to regularly by students, teachers, and 
friends. 


The last element of the supplementary 
phase of the library that I shall mention 
in this paper is the magazine and periodi- 
cal section. This section of the library 
may be made to fit in with the cultural 
and recreational functions of the library, 
and will really be more efficacious in so 
far as it does, but we mention it here 
because its first function will be supple- 
mentary. No matter how new our texts 
may be, a magazine or newspaper is 
bound to be more up-to-date. That there 
should be such material in the library, 
therefore, is not a question, but the ques- 
tion arises as to what should be included. 
One of the Catholic Messenger series or 
some similar periodical should certainly 
be in every room, at least one copy for 
each of the primary and _ intermediate 
rooms, and sufficient copies to accommo- 
date the class in upper grades, preferably 
a copy for each student. Other Catholic 
periodicals and magazines should also be 
included according to the ability of the 
grade level. Some that might be recom- 
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mended are The Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart and Our Sunday Visitor. Secular 


magazines and periodicals are not to be 
totally taboo but must be used with great 
discretion. 


We now proceed to the cultural and 
recreational divisions of the library. In 
treating them I shall be brief, and that 
for two reasons: first, the material in these 
fields is so numerous and varied that the 
space allotted for this paper could not 
possibly cover it thoroughly; and, second, 
because there are several available and 
very satisfactory lists of the material in 
these fields with such annotations as will 
enable the average librarian or teacher to 
make selection according to the individ- 
ual program or need. These, then, are 
the suggestions I would make: The ma- 
terial in these fields should be integrated 
and correlated as far as possible with the 
rest of the school program. If it wanders 
too far afield it will become more of a 
distraction than an aid to learning. In 
this regard, it might be well to add a note 
with particular reference to rural schools. 
While it is desirable that all school train- 
ing give an adequate appreciation of both 
urban and rural culture, it is a striking 
fact that much literature in our schools 
is guilty, at least unwittingly, of urban 
proselytizing. Rural schools should make 
a deliberate effort to increase the appre- 
ciation of rural culture among their 
pupils. The library content must be se- 
lected to contribute its share to this pro- 
gram. To assist the teacher in making 
such appropriate selections, the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference has a spe- 
cial service which should be utilized by 
tural librarians and teachers. Then, care 
should be taken to keep a proper propor- 
tion between fiction and non-fiction. Fic- 
tion should never make up a large pro- 


portion of the library, and what fiction 
there is should be at least seventy-five 


per cent Catholic. Those few general 
principles will serve as somewhat of a 
guide in handling this section of the li- 
brary. 

In conclusion, now, I wish to outline 
briefly the administration of the Catholic 
elementary school library, and to do so I 
shall attempt to answer the questions of 
how it will be acquired or built up, and 
how it will be arranged and handled. 
The starting of a library is always the 
most difficult part, and unless it is done 
according to some definite plan, it will 
inevitably result in a hodge-podge collec- 
tion of books of little or no use. The 
usual, and probably the preferable, way 
to start is with the collection of reference 
books, then supplementary texts, and fin- 
ally the cultural and recreational books. 
These latter should be selected most care- 
fully from the beginning so they will form 
a nucleus for a worth-while library. After 
the bare essentials have been provided, a 
definite program for steady expansion 
should be carried out. This is best done 
by making a certain appropriation for the 
library each year and spending it for the 
library alone. In the Wichita diocese, 
e. g., the minimum is five dollars per 
classroom per year. In some instances 
parish organizations make this contribu- 
tion, and when they do, they should be 
directed in their purchases. Otherwise a 
consistent program of development can- 
not be carried out. In the selection of 
books in developing a library some one 
or other of the printed lists should be 
used. There are many in existence and 
some perhaps more valuable than others. 
One of the best is that of the Pro Parvulis 
Book Club, which, when supplemented 
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Postscript to Catholic Book Week 


By RicHARD JAMES Hurcey, Chairman, 
National Catholic Book Week 


A note of explanation is due to those 
who may have wondered why certain 
details of Catholic Book Week were not 
worked out, a note of congratulation to 
those who made the Week an event, and 
of encouragement to all who look for- 
ward to 1944. The present Chairman 
found himself suddenly appointed to the 
position the first of September with 
neither a program nor a committee to 
assist him. With two months in which 
to “put across” the observance and these 
two months crowded already with routine 
tasks, he called upon all agencies to 
pinch-hit. Any credit for the success of 
the 1943 Catholic Book Week must go 
to our President, Father Bouwhuis, to the 
Bruce Publishing Company which issued 
10,050 copies of the official poster and 
circularized some eighty publications, to 
the Rev. Dr. Francis A. Mullin, Director 
of the Department of Library Science at 
the Catholic University of America for 
providing the time and help to answer 
the 278 requests that came to the Chair- 
man, to Miss Mary Kiely, Secretary of 
the Pro Parvulis Book Club for handling 
another hundred requests, to the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women for 
publicizing our work, to many profes- 
sional and general journals and to the 
small army of loyal teachers and librar- 
ians engaged in the Apostolate of the 
Book. 


What is the prospectus for 1944? Here 
are some plans and your criticism is earn- 


estlv invited! 

1. The Catholic Book Week Handbook of 
methods and materials wil! be available. 
Unforseen circumstances delayed its pub- 
lication in 1943. 

The Second Supplement to A Reading 
List for Catholics will be ready in ample 
time for distribution. Again, these un- 
forseen circumstances intervened. 

We hope that the Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany will again extend its magnificent 
help in issuing an official poster and cir- 
cularizing periodicals. 

A kit containing a copy of the Hand- 
book, the Second Supplement and other 
materials to be distributed by the Secre- 
tary of the Catholic Library Association 
at a minimum cost. 

Arrangement with each unit of the Cath- 
olic Library Association to have an active 
Chairman for Catholic Book Week. 
Articles in all logical magazines and news- 
papers, particularly diocesan, at least by 
September. 

Active contact with publishers, book- 
sellers, book stores and interested or- 
ganizations as the Catholic Daughters of 
America, Knights of Columbus, etc. 
The observance of Catholic Book Week 
along with National Book Week. 

9. Nation-wide radio publicity. 

10. A slogan contest to be held in the Spring 

of 1944, 

What do you think of this decalogue? 
Please send your comments or ideas to 
the Chairman at the Department of Li- 
brary Science, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 
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News and Notes 


MAIRIN CREGAN RECEIVES 
DOWNEY AWARD 

Mairin Cregan has received the second 
annual Downey Award for her book 
Rathina which was judged the finest 
American children’s book written in the 
Catholic tradition for the year 1942. The 
book was published by The Macmillan 
Company. 

The presentation was made at a formal 
tea and reception held at the Carroll 
Club on December eighth. Father Harold 
Gardiner, S.J., Literary Editor of America, 
presided. The Award was presented by 
Father Francis Talbot, S.J., and The Hon- 
orable Robert Brennan, Minister to the 
United States from Ireland, accepted the 
medal for Mairin Cregan who is in 
Dublin. 

Mairin Cregan is the wife of James 
Ryan, the Minister for Agriculture in the 
Eire Government. Rathina combines the 
story of her girlhood on her family estate 
with the varied adventures of her own 
children. Macmillan is also the pub- 
lisher of Old John, Mrs. Ryan’s earlier 
book, a popular Irish fairy story. 

The Downey Award was established in 
memory of the late Father Francis X. 
Downey, S.J. The first Award was made 
to Covelle Newcomb for her book The 
Red Hat. 


FATHER KAPSNER ASSUMES 

DUTIES AS ARMY CHAPLAIN 

Reverend Oliver L. Kapsner, O.S.B., 
Editor of Catholic Subject Headings and 
Cataloger at St. John’s University Library, 
Collegeville, Minnesota, has been as- 


signed to active duty as military chaplain 
in the United States Army. Father Kaps- 
ner had begun work on the Second Sup- 
plement to Catholic Subject Headings 
and looks forward to publication of a re- 
vised edition of the original list. 


AID TO SOUTH AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES 

An appeal to the major libraries in this 
country for donations of books to re-estab- 
lish the National Library of Peru and 
Lima Geographical Society was issued by 
Archibald MacLeish, the Librarian of 
Congress. The two Peruvian centers of 
learning were almost completely de- 
stroyed by fire on May tenth. Gifts 
should be addressed to the Hispanic 
Foundation of the Library of Congress, 
marked “For the National Library of 
Peru”. 

* * * 

As a token of appreciation for the lead- 
ing part the Library of Congress has 
played in the effort to aid the reconstruc- 
tion of the Latin American libraries, Dr. 
Arnaldo del Valle, director of the Lima 
Geographical Society, presented the Li- 
brary of Congress with a charred, smoked 
and water-stained copy of the Bulletin 
of the Society for the first quarter of 1943 
—a modern bibliographical rarity. Al- 
though less than a year old, the volume is 
one of the few copies still extant and is 
believed to be the only copy now in the 
United States. 

The entire edition of this number of 
the Bulletin had just been delivered to 
the society at it offices in the building of 
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the National Library of Peru when, on 
May 10, 1943, the fire broke out. This 
edition of the Bulletin was almost totally 
destroyed before its distribution was be- 
gun. 


ART EDITOR RESIGNS 
Addison Burbank, Art Editor for the 
Pro Parvulis Book Club has announced 
that he has withdrawn from his former 
position and has opened his own studio 
at the Times Building, 1475 Broadway, 
New York. 


MISSION DRAMA CONTEST 

A mission drama contest, open to pro- 
fessional and non-professional writers, 
was announced by the national offices of 
the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
in Cincinnati, December first. The pur- 
pose of the contest is to provide plays on 
a missionary theme for use, without royal- 
ty, in school and parish dramatic clubs. 
The sponsorship of the contest is shared 
by the Maryknoll Society (Maryknoll, 
N. Y.), through which the money for the 
prize-winning manuscript was donated. 
There will be three prizes, $125, $50, and 
$25. All manuscripts must be submitted 
to the national offices of the Crusade at 
the Crusade Castle, Shattuc Avenue, 
Cincinnati 26, Ohio, not later than Easter 
Monday, April 10, 1944. 


TALKING EDITION OF TOLSTOI 


The longest talking book for the blind 
ever made has been prepared under the 


supervision of the Division of Books for . 


the Adult Blind in the Library of Con- 
gress. The book is Count Leo Tolstoi’s 
famous novel, War and Peace, which, 
despite general acclaim as one of the 
great novels of the world, has not here- 
tofore been available in an edition for 
blind readers. 
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“Talking book” is the name given to 
slow-playing phonograph recordings of 
books which are prepared specially for 
the blind. The first talking books were 
developed by the American Federation 
for the Blind about 1934 and differ from 
regular phonograph records in that they 
are recorded and played at much slower 
speed, giving each talking book record a 
greater content than a phonograph record 
of equal size. 

By an act approved March 3, 1931, 
Congress authorized an annual appropria- 
tion to be administered by the Library of 
Congress for the purpose of providing 
books for the adult blind residents of the 
United States. When a talking book is 
manufactured for the Library of Congress 
duplicate copies are placed in twenty- 
seven distributing libraries throughout the 
United States. Talking book machines, 
of which 23,500 were made for the Li- 
brary of Congress by a special WPA 
project, are lent to blind readers through 
fifty-five state agencies for the blind. 
About 20,000 of these are now in use. 

The average talking book is estimated 
to contain between fifteen and twenty 
records. War and Peace totals 119 
records in eight containers. 


AMERICAN LEGION ESSAY 
CONTEST 

“Pioneer Pattern for the Nation of To- 
morrow” is the subject of an essay contest 
sponsored by the American Legion Aux- 
iliary and open to junior and senior high 
school students in every state in the 
Union, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii and Panama. 

Prizes will be fifty-two sets of the World 
Book Encyclopedia—one for a winner in 
each legion department—donated by the 
publishers. In addition to a set of the 
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World Book, the author of an essay 
judged to be the best of all essays sub- 
mitted will receive a cash award of $100. 

Pioneering in the field of library service 
is one of the great needs for the nation 
of tomorrow. Why not use the oppor- 
tunity this essay contest offers to interest 
young people, their parents and members 
of the American Legion Auxiliary in li- 
brary needs of the nation? 

Colorful posters announcing conditions 
of the contest have been prepared and 
may be obtained without charge for post- 
ing on bulletin boards in libraries and 
school rooms. A reading list, prepared 
by the trained reference staff of the Quar- 
rie Library, may also be secured on re- 
quest as an aid for young people entering 
the contest. Address inquiries to: The 
Reference Library, World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, The Quarrie Corporation, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


A.L.A. READING SURVEY 


The annual year’s end survey of read- 
ing interests among users of the nation’s 
public libraries shows an almost universal 
drop in reading. Out of 120 public li- 
braries responding to a questionnaire sent 
out by the American Library Association, 
110 indicated that people are not reading 
as much in wartime as before the war, 
although the quality of what they read 
is improving. The questionnaire went to 
about 200 libraries reaching a cross-section 
of the country’s population in large cities, 
small towns, suburbs and rural areas. 
The reading which has lost its popularity 
is the “thistledown” kind—light novels 
and non-fiction read purely for entertain- 
ment. 

The following are a few of the inter- 
esting observations that have resulted 
from the survey: 


Practical reading has also decreased in 
olume, but intensified. Demand for 

books on job-training and conversion of 
industry, which notably increased at the 
beginning of the war, has fallen off, and 
is now almost back to normal. In its 
place is a sustained demand for answers 
to technical questions which require re- 
search and often highly specialized book 
collections. 

There is a greater popular interest in 
world activities, not only in war news but 
in international politics. 

Calls for books of non-fiction dealing 
with the war exceed all other demands. 
War fiction is also popular, which was 
not generally true last year. Interest in 
postwar planning and post war condi- 
tions is growing. 

Atlases received more wear in the last 
year than in ten preceding years. Maps 
are exceedingly popular, especially with 
the families of service men. 

In spite of the over-all decrease in li- 
brary use, children and young people are 
using the library as much as they ever 
did, and sometimes more. 


EDUCATION IN WARTIME 


The Educational Services Division of 
the Office of War Information is spon- 
soring a bulletin featuring News Notes 
on Education in Other Countries at War. 
The bulletin contains paragraphs on con- 
structive steps taken by educational au- 
thorities of other countries; names of for- 
eign educators available for public ad- 
dress; notes on educational bulletins pub- 
lished by foreign governments. 


PITTSBURGH UNIT 
The Pittsburgh Unit of the Catholic 
Library Association distributed a printed 
booklist for Catholic Book Week made 
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up of titles recommended by Sister Ger- 
trude, Father Ambrose Burke, T.O.R., 
Father Norbert Brown, S.M., Sister Me- 
lania, and Father Fintan R. Shoniker, 
O.S.B. The list was in the form of an 
attractive bookmark printed in black ink 
on a cream-colored card. 


WHO’S WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE 
The H. W. Wilson Company have an- 
nounced that February 20 has been set 
as the publication date of the second edi- 
tion of Who’s Who in Library Service. 
The new volume will contain about forty 
per cent more names than the previous 
edition, published in 1933. The rate for 
libraries will be on the service basis. 


THE CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 

(Continued from page 117) 
by their little magazine, seems to be a 
reliable and up-to-date means of keeping 
posted on Catholic library material. A 
membership in this or similar book clubs 
is another efficient way of keeping the 
library up-to-date on all grade levels. 

Having a collection now in our library, 
where shall we put it? In large schools 
or those connected with high schools, a 
central library in charge of a full-time 
librarian is usually desirable, but whether 
this is possible or not there should always 
be a classroom library where the material 
is kept constantly available for use. In 
order to be used a library must be so 
located that it will invite use; it should 
not be in some out-of-the-way place to 
which the children must be driven at 
certain times. Another point in that re- 
gard—a library should be kept in good 
condition but to keep it behind glass doors 
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which look too nice or fragile to open or 
which are kept locked will discourage 


rather than encourage use. The outside 
of the books should be kept appealing but 
the inside is the part we want used. Ap- 
other important factor in the use of a li- 
brary is the arrangement of books. They 
should, of course, be catalogued accord- 
ing to some standard system and the chil- 
dren should become acquainted with the 
system through regular instruction. A 
further help, often suggested to encour- 
age use of the library, is for the teacher 
to take out books relating to a subject 
under class discussion and place them on 
a separate table. In doing this she will 
not limit herself to reference or textbooks 
but will also select biographies, novels, 
histories, etc. A subject looked at from 
all these angles is bound to be more im- 
pressive. 


Besides these points in the arrangement 
of a library and in its administration, 
there are hundreds of others which could 
be mentioned but which are treated ex- 
haustively in numerous texts. In_ this 
paper I have attempted merely to bring 
out fundamental ideas as suggestions in 
the make-up of a Catholic elementary 
school library. If there is one point, how- 
ever, which I have not stressed, and which 
I wish to point out especially in my clos- 
ing words, it is the importance of the 
teacher’s part in the library. To use the 
words addressed to an assembly of edu- 
cators by Brother Gerald of St. Louis in 
1919: “We teachers must do all in our 
power to make our children love good 
books; if we succeed in this we have done 
them a greater favor than making them 
masters of their textbooks, for reading is 
a school that lasts not only till commence- 
ment day, but till death calls them to a 


life where all knowledge and power found 
in books here below is as nothing com- 
pared to that found in the Book of Eter- 
nal Wisdom.” 


THE LIBRARY SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA 

(Concluded from page 113) 

Ottawa University Library School, situ- 
ated so near our good American neigh- 
bours, must needs have several similar as 
well as characteristic features. For in- 
stance, French and Catholic'* subject 
headings are given special emphasis in 
the cataloguing; Canada, French Canada, 
Great Britain, United States and France 
are given careful treatment in the Refer- 
ence Work and Bibliography. Likewise, 
in Book Selection and Reading Interest— 
one of the most important parts of the 
course—the Ecclesiastical law regarding 
banned books is extensively covered, 
while in Periodicals and Government 
Publications special consideration is given 
to United States and Great Britain. 

It is obvious that the University of Ot- 
tawa School of Library Science has defi- 
nitely its raison d’étre. This Catholic 
Bilingual Library School aims at giving a 
complete course of a high standard in the 
acquisition, the use and the preservation 
of library books. It offers to the public of 
the District of Ottawa the great advan- 


14. Mile. Denise Montel, foundress and editress of Biblio 
and at the present time librarian at the French Insti- 
tute, New York City, has contributed an article of 
great interest, entitled ‘“‘Catalographie—Une liste de 
vedettes-matiéres en francais’’ which was published in 
the Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa.  11:{105]-114, 
janvier-mars 1941. It is also of interest to note that 
Mlle. Juliette Chabot is so fortunate as to possess a 
copy of several of these “‘vedettes-matiéres’”’ reproduced 
on a Microfilm given to her, while she was in Paris 
in 1938, by the Director himself of “‘Les Messageries 
Hachette’. Mlle. Chabot has published, in a mimeo- 
gtaphed form, this list of French subject headings for 
the benefit of French Canadian cataloguers. 
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tage of thoroughly understanding the 
theory and practice involved in the prin- 
ciples, methods and technique related to 
the organization and administration of 
modern libraries. 


ENID DINNIS 
(Concluded from page 108) 

“Do We Want Henry VI?” America 36:375-77, 
1927. 

“Emily Hickey, In Memoriam.” Catholic World 
120:732-6, 1925. 

“Ghostly Omen as Historians.” Commonweal 
9:569-70, 1929. 

“How We ‘Emancipated’.” America 42:81-82, 
1929. 

“Juliana’s Bread.” Catholic World 116:605-19, 
1923. 

“Margery Kempe and Husband John.” America 
60:187-88, 1938. 

“Margery Kempe of Lynne.” Thought 15:84-96, 
1940. 

“The Mass in Phoenix Park.” America 41:392- 
93, 1929. 

“Modern Biographies Make Over Our Saints.” 
America 57:331-32, 1937. 

“A Poet Passes.” Month 144:301-7, 1924. 

“The Pope’s Men; Nine English Martyrs.” Cath- 
olic Truth Society, n. d. 

“Rationalizing the Saints.” America 35:272-73, 
1926. 

“Saint Edward the Confessor.” Catholic Truth 
Society, n. d. 

“The Supernatural in Fiction.” America 34:405-6, 
1926. 

“When Chist Came Back to Waverly.” America 
40:206-7, 1928. 

ARTICLES ON ENID DINNIS’ WORK 

“Enid Dinnis.” (In The Book of Catholic Au- 
thors, First series. Detroit, Walter Romig, 1942, 
58-60.) 

Enid Dinnis, “The Supernatural in Fiction”. (In 
Fiction by its Makers, by Francis Xavier Talbot, 
S.J. New York, The America Press, 1928.) 

Francis X. Talbot, S.J., “Faith in Fiction”. Amer- 
ica 32:352-54, 1925. 

Francis X. Talbot, S.J., “The World of Enid 
Dinnis”. America 38:115-16, 1927. 

Louise Wheaton, “The Books of Enid Dinnis”. 
America 29:64-65, 1923. 
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Best Sellers’ 


A Morac EVALUATION OF CURRENT FICTION 


AND Non-FICTION 


This list evaluating current best sellers 
has been prepared by the Editors of Best 
SELLERS, a bi-weekly review published at 
the University of Scranton. Full informa 
tion on any book mentioned below may 
be obtained by purchasing the issue in 
which the original review appeared. The 
price per issue is ten cents. Send orders 
and remittance to: Brest SELLERS, UNI- 
VERSITY OF SCRANTON, SCRANTON, Pa. 


Explanation of abbreviations: 
NF—Nop-fiction 
BM—Book of the Month selection 
CB—Catholic Book Club selection 
CC—Crime Club selection 
IS—Inner Sanctum Mystery 
LG—Literary Guild selection 
SB—Scientific Book Club Selection 


I. Recommended for Family 
Reading 
Adams. The American (NF) 
Bell. Condition red (NF) 
Carroll. Dunnybrook 
Chamberlin. The Russian enigma 
(NF) 


Curie. Journey among warriors. 


( 

Douglas. The robe 

Gilligan. The ringed horizon 

Hale. Hangman’s tie (CC—Dec. 
1943) 

Hay. Malta epic (NF) 

Holt. George Washington Carver 

Kane. The bayous of Louisiana 
(NF) 
Kimbrough. We followed our 
hearts to Hollywood (NF) 
Knight. Design in diamonds (CC 
—Jan. 1944) 

Lawrence. A tower of steel 

Lincoln. The Bradshaws of Har- 
niss 

Morehouse. George M. Cohan 
(NF) 
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Nathan. But gently day 

Navy at war (NF) 

O’Hara. Thunderhead 

Pyle. Here is your war (NF) 

Shiber. Paris-Underground (NF; 
BM—Oct. 1943) 

Spellman. Action this day (NF) 

Target: Germany (NF) 

Train. Yankee lawyer 

Walsh, W. St. Teresa of Avila 
(NF; CB—Sept. 1943) 

Woollcott. Long, long ago (NF; 
LG—Dec. 1943) 

Wriston. Challenge to freedom 
(NF) 


Il. Recommended for Adults Only 


Because of: 
Content and Style Too Advanced 
for Adolescents: 


Abend. My life in China 

Andrews. Under a _ lucky star 
(NF; SB—Sept. 1943) 

Beard. The republic (NF) 

Bellaman. Victoria Grandolet 
(LG—Jan. 1944) 

Cassidy. Moscow dateline, 1941- 
1943 (NF) 

Chase. Where’s the money com- 
ing from? (NF) 

Claudel. Coronal (CB— Nov. 
1943) 

Gray. Science at war (NF; SB— 
Nov. 1943) 

Lin Yutang. Between tears and 
laughter (NF) 

Lippmann. U. S. foreign policy 
(NF; BM—July, 1943) 

Miller. Origins of the American 
revolution (NF; BM — Aug. 
1943) 

Seagrave. Burma surgeon (NF) 

Shapley. Treasury of science (NF) 

Swing. Preview to history (NF) 

Van Doren. Liberal education 
(NF) 


Best Sellers 


Van Paassen. The forgotten ally 
(NF) 

Ward. Gilbert Keith Chesterton 
(NF; CB—Oct.) 

Wheeler. The Pacific is my beat 
(NF) 

Willkie. One world (NF) 


Immoral Incidents Which Do 
Not Invalidate the Book as a 
Whole: 
Allen. Forest and the fort 
Benét. Western star (NF; BM— 
July, 1943) 
Brown. To all hands (NF) 
Browne. See what I mean? 
Buck. The promise 
Craven. Cartoon cavalcade (NF) 
Darrow. You're sitting on my eye- 
lashes 
Flavin. Journey in the dark 
Graham. Our way down East 
(NF) 
Ingersoll. The battle is the pay- 
off (NF) 
Janeway. The Walsh girls 
Jennings. Shadow and the glory 
Keyes. Also the hills 
Lewis. Gideon Planish 
McMeekin. Red Raskall 
Marquand. So little time (BM; 
Aug. 1943) 
Ostenso. O river, remember (LG 
—Oct. 1943) 
Partridge. Excuse my dust (NF) 
St. George. % Postmaster (BM— 
Oct. 1943) 
Schrag. The locusts 
Scott. God is my co-pilot (NF) 
Seifert. Those who go against the 
current 
Seghers. The seventh cross (BM— 
Oct. 1942) 
Sousa. My family right or wrong 
Spalding. Love at first flight (NF) 
Stuart. Taps for Private Tussie 
(BM—Dec. 1943) 
Zara. Against this rock 


Ill. Unsuitable for General Reading 


But Permissible for Discriminat- 
ing Adults 


Adamic. My native land (NF) 
Bottome. Survival 
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Bromfield. Mrs. Parkington 

Caldwell. The Turnbulls 

Camp. Retreat, hell! 

Carlson. Under cover 

Coryn. Goodbye, my son 

Dos Passos. Number One 

Du Maurier. Hungry Hill 

Fisher. The mothers 

Glasgow. A certain measure (NF) 

Hathaway. The little locksmith 
(BM—Nov. 1943) 

Hayes. Mrs. Heaton’s daughter 

Hindus. Mother Russia (NF) 

Hobson. The trespassers 

Koestler. Arrival and departure 

Llewellyn. None but the lonely 
heart 

Moon. The darker brother 

Robertson. The signpost (BM— 
Jan. 1944) 

Robinson (ed.) The ten com- 
mandments 

Smith. A tree grows in Brooklyn 
(LG—Sept. 1943) 

Weston. Indigo (LG—Nov. 1943) 


IV. Not Recommended to Any Class 
of Reader 


Asch. The apostle 

Baum. The weeping wood 

Caldwell. Arm and the darkness 

Chase. In bed we cry 

Davenport. Valley of decision 

Farrell. My days of anger 

Hale. Prodigal women 

Hughes. Retreat from Rostov 

Kroll. Rogues’ company 

McHugh. I am thinking of my 
darling 

Marshall. Great Smith 

Myers. Out on any limb 

Ormsbee. Sound of an American 

Pilgrim. The grand design 

Seager. Equinox 

Sinclair. Wide is the gate 

Smith. Caravan 

Smith. Life in a putty knife fac- 
tory (NF) 

Stegner. Big rock candy mountain 

Taylor. Chicken every Sunday 
(LG—May, 1943) 

Warren. At heaven’s gate 

Whitaker. We cannot escape his- 


tory (NF) 
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New Books 


BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS of look upon it 
Catholic Book Club—November 


CLauDEL, Paut. Coronal. Rendered in- 
to English by Sister Mary David, S.S.N.D. flies south. 
Pantheon, 1943. 257p. $2.75. 


“For those who must rely on English transla- 
tion for understanding and enjoyment of 
poetry, it is recommended that they make 
loud public demands that this translation be 
replaced by another, as Sister Mary David's 
work, it must be regretfully stated, is utterly 
inadequate. She has set herself the extremely 
difficult task of reproducing Claudel’s rhymes 
and his free rhythms, and in this task she has 
failed lamentably. The effort to soar beyond 
the limits of her strength has also led her, 
into many unbecoming flutterings. She has, 
for instance, desperately forced one couplet 
into rhyming by tagging “in sooth” on the end 
of one line, and “in truth” on the end of the 
next! There are innumerable instances of 
single words snatched out of the air to dangle 
at the ends of lines and thus effect a rhyme. 
Also, in many instances, words are unjusti- 
fiably added to fill out meter. . . . 


“The net result of his feeble and fumbling 
translation is that a work of powerful re- 
ligious mysticism, done with great technical 
skill and subtle charm, and highly original in 
feeling and manner, is made to appear as 
sentimental piety presented in awkward verse.” 
Kenton Kilmer, 
Arlington, Virginia 
Best Sellers 3:137 


Fiction 


Epwarops, E. J.,$.V.D. White fire. Bruce, 
1943. 219p. $2.75. 


This is an inspiring and thoroughly enjoyable 
story of an American Sister who has dedi- 
cated her life to lepers in the Philippine Is- 
lands. It is an authentic portrayal of life in 
the Tropics, and in a leprosarium. Especially of 
note are the glimpses into the mental as well 
as the physical joys and sorrows of the lepers. 
Relief from scenes like those called “har- 
rowing” by Robert Louis Stevenson is supplied 
throughout by the author’s delightful humor. 
The whole is suffused with a glow of self- 
sacrifice, and the reality of prayer and the 
supernatural. The conclusion bes its elements 


What a world we would have if everyone in 
it could be transformed for a short period 
into someone else. A white man in the 
Hindu, Chinese, Indian, they into white men. 
Then indeed each would fully know how the 
other feels. Out of this knowledge would 
grow peace and understanding so much needed 
by this war-torn world. 

It happened to George Woorward, the hero 
of Father Hyland’s unusual novel. He hated 
Negroes. He became a Negro via a scientific 
experiment. He ended by loving them and 
his fellowmen. 

The dove flies South is a strange book. A 
haunting book. A good book for our times, 
when racial tensions are deep breaking wounds 
on America’s soul. It is a gentle book; also 
a strong book. Timely. It should go into all 
libraries, Catholic ones in particular. For no 
Catholic education is complete without a full 
understanding of the brotherhood of man 
under the Fatherhood of God. This book 


helps to get it. 
Catherine de Hueck 


Juvenile 


Busoni, RAFAELLO. Pegs of history. A 
picture book of world dates . . . with 
text by Helen Dean Fish. Stokes, 1943. 
46p. $2.00. 


A well-known American children’s author has 
contributed the text and a refugee artist the 
twenty pencil drawings for this survey of 
noted episodes from the Christian era to the 
Atlantic Charter. It should well accomplish 
its purpose to fix important dates in our 
memory and Allan Nevins points out in his 
Introduction that history is impossible with- 
out them. Catholics may take exception to 
some statements. Short bibliography of his- 
tory reading is appended. A good reference 
tool for the elementary and high school. 


R. J. Hurley 


Fiack, Marjorie. The new pet. Double- 
day, 1943. 30p. $1.50. 
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This new Junior Book with its many engaging 
pictures records the opinion of Dick and Judy 
that a baby is the nicest kind of a pet al- 
though they had wished for a dog, cat, canary, 
rabbit and fish. Just right for the picture- 
book age. It may be noted that Miss Flack 
is the author-illustrator also of the famous 


Angus books. 
R. J. Hurley 


Ketty, Eric P. The land of the Polish 
people. Stokes, 1943. 72p. $1.75. 


Who but Eric Kelly, chronicler of Poland for 
our youth, could have given us such a splen- 
did picture of that noble nation! The first 
of a series of short, informative books intro- 
ducing the United Nations, it sets an excellent 
example by its simple description of the his- 
tory, geography, customs and contributions of 
the Poles. Krakow and Warsaw are given 
special note as is an Honor Roll of famous 
Polish men and women and a sad note on 
Poland at war. A pronunciation key is given 
at the ends of chapters. Catholic in tone, the 
slim, handy little book illustrated by thirty-six 
photographs is highly recommended for grades 


five-nine. 
R. J. Hurley 


Noyes, ALFRED. The secret of Pooduck 
Island. Stokes, 1943. 183p. $2.00. 


This first book for children by a noted English 
convert poet is the chronicle of “Solo”, a 
Maine Huck Finn, his wildwood friends and 
last but not least, Father Francis who defended 
and encouraged the boy in his painting. The 
squirrel family with two children and Grand- 
father Grizzle, take possession of Blueberry 
Cottage for the winter and thus encounter 
the other wild friends and foes about them. 
Solo understands and helps them and kind- 
ness brings its own rich rewards. Poetical and 
whimsical in the best manner of Milne’s “Toad 
of Toad Hall” and Grahame’s “Wind in the 
Willows”. Delightful illustrations by Flora 
Nash DeMuth. We nominate this for a 1944 
Downey Award. 
R. J. Hurley 


Stuart, F. P. The pledge of Piang. Ap- 
pleton-Century, 1943. 


Exciting adventure story in the Philippines 
just before Pearl Harbor. Fair for boys twelve- 
sixteen, 


Van Stockum, Hitpa. Gerrit and the 
organ. Viking, 1943. 178p. $2.50. 


A noted Dutch Catholic author-illustrator has 
given us her sixth book in as many years. It 
is a kindly story of pre-war Amsterdam and 
' more particularly young Gerrit and his friends 
whose endeavors to help unfortunate Oom 
Hans by gathering pennies with his hand- 
organ, led to surprising results including meet- 
ing Queen Wilhelmina who was then a small 


girl. While the author's knowledge of chil- 
dren shines on every page and we suspect 
Gerrit to be her quixotic Randal, it is more 
adult than her other books. However, we are 
sure children will love it for its story plus the 
innumerable black-white illustrations. Highly 
recommended for the eight-twelve group. 


R. J. Hurley 


Winpeatt, Mary Fasyan. Angel of the 
Andes; the story of Saint Rose of Lima. 
St. Anthony Guild, 1943. 133p. $1.50. 
Maynarb, Sara. Rose of America. Sheed 
and Ward, 1943. 143p. $2.00. 


We suddenly find two lives of this first Ameri- 
can saint written for the elementary school 
child from two different viewpoints. Miss 
Windeatt reflects her personal knowledge of 
Lima and Peru, its customs, history and geog- 
raphy by constant reference to them and thus, 
while we have a fine picture of the times and 
people, we do not find as intimate a story of 
the Saint herself as given by Mrs. Maynard, 
wife of Theodore Maynard and the mother of 
several children. Both books give a complete 
account with the latter proving a more in- 
tense, personal and stirring presentation. The 
greater part of the first title appeared in The 
Torch. The Sheed book has a more attractive 
format with appropriate illustrations by Rich- 
ard Bennett. Sister M. Jean, O.P., has pro- 
vided thirteen pen and ink and wash drawings 
for Miss Windeatt’s book. Both are recom- 
mended for the intermediate grades. 


R. J. Hurley 
Yost, Epona. American women of science. 


Stokes, 1943. 231p. $2.00. 


A unique book in that it presents for the 
first time a group of women scientists, most 
of them unknown and whose contributions to 
our vaunted twentieth century progress have 
been unappreciated. Ten of the thirteen 
American women pictured are living and we 
will continue to benefit from them in the 
fields of physics, chemistry, zoology, botany, 
astronomy, medicine, refrigeration, bacteriol- 
ogy, anthropology and industrial engineering. 
A tribute to Marie Curie is given. Her previ- 
ous book Modern Americans in Science 

Invention should also be noted. A real con- 
tribution to our high school science and guid- 


ance work. 
R. J. Hurley 


Literature 


Feeney, Leonard, S.J. The Leonard 
Feeney omnibus. A collection of prose 
and verse old and new. Sheed and Ward, 
1943. xiv, 399p. $3.00. 

Father Feeney reminds the reader that this 


collection containing his choice of all that he 
has written is an omnibus and not an obituary, 
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as it does not contain the things he hopes to 
write from now on. Feeney admirers will rec- 
ognize the sketches and stories from Fish on 
Friday, You’d Better Come Quietly and Sur- 
vival Till Seventeen, and they will welcome 
the many new pieces that are interspersed in 
both the prose and poetry sections. 


Music 


Herpert, Ed. Victor 
Herbert. Songs for children. Specially 
arranged and simplified for young people 
by Margaret Bush. Illustrated by Guy 
Fry. McGraw-Hill, 1943. 48p. 


The author, Victor Herbert’s daughter, has 
selected the songs which her father specially 
wrote into his most popular operettas for the 
pleasure of the children whom he loved. Be- 
sides the well known songs from Babes in 
Toyland, selections from The Fortune Teller, 
The Lady of the Slipper, Little Nemo, Sweet- 
hearts and The Red Mill are presented with 
simple piano accompaniment. Margins and 
end papers are colorfully illustrated. An in- 
timate portrait of the composer is sketched in 
the Introduction. 


Religion 
Brunt, Rev. HuGcu Francis. Life with 
the Holy Ghost. Bruce, Milwaukee, 1943. 


Most of us, when we were younsters preparing 
for Confirmation, were in deathly fear that the 
Bishop would confound us with a question or 
two about the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, and on 
that account, refuse to enlist us among the 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. Even after this fear 
has passed, most of us still have only con- 
fused concepts of these gifts. What are they? 
How do they differ one from the other? 
This little book is just the remedy for our 
confusion. After a brief word about the Holy 
Ghost, and His relations with us, the author 
discusses the Seven Gifts, first in general, then 
each in particular. It is not a treatise nor a 
text book; just “Thoughts on the Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost”, with the sole purpose of having 
us realize what they are, that we may put our 
knowledge to practical use. 
The book is pre-eminent for its clarity. All 
of us can understand it. Throughout the au- 
thor makes masterful use of simple, everyday 
illustrations and examples. Their prime pur- 
pose is to make the meaning clear, but at the 
same time they add beauty and interest. The 
book is a Catholic gem. 

Richard Neu, S.J. 


Dootey, L. M., S.V.D. God’s guests of 


tomorrow. A mystical visit to Purgatory 


and a consideration of the Sabbatine 
Privilege. Sea Isle City, N. J. Scapular 
Press, 1943. 11lp. $1.75. 


God’s guests of tomorrow is a very readable 
and an extremely impressive little book on 
Purgatory. The doctrine of the Church and 
the revelations received by many of the saints 
from the Poor Souls comprise the bulk of this 
work. We are told what we must believe and 
what we must do if we are to gain the release 
of souls from purgatory and shorten the time 
we ourselves must spend there. The Sab 
batine Privilege and the conditions are closely 
outlined. This book, small though it is, can- 
not fail to gain many friends for God's guests 


of tomorrow”. 
Rev. Thomas J. Cawley 


FirzGeraLp, Geratp M. C. The path of 
love. Counsels and directions of Father 


Page. Pustet, 1943. xv, 130p. $2.00. 


In this series of letters addressed mainly 
though not exclusively to religious, Father 
Page constantly reiterates the importance of 
realizing God’s presence in the soul in order 
to make progress in the spiritual life. The 
counsels given and the directions proposed 
may be profitably followed by religious and 
lay folk alike. 


Francis De Saves, Saint. The spiritual 
conferences. Translated from the Annecy 
Text of 1895 under the supervision of 
Abbot Gasquet and the late Canon 
Mackey, O.S.B. Westminster, Md., The 
Bookshop, 1943.  Ixxi, 406p. 


The Newman Bookshop makes available an- 
other of the spiritual classics in the reprint of 
the French edition of the Spiritual Confer- 
ences of Frances de Sales. Carefully gathered 
and corrected from the notes preserved by the 
Nuns of the Visitation, to whom they were 
addressed, and published complete with the 
Preface of Dom B. Mackey and the Introduc- 
tion written by Cardinal Wiseman for an 
earlier edition of the Conferences. 


IcNatius Loyota, SAINT. The text of the 
spiritual exercises of Saint Ignatius. Trans- 
lated from the original Spanish. Fourth 
edition revised. Westminster, Md., The 
Newman Bookshop, 1943. 125p. $1.25. 
A reprinted edition of the complete text of 
the exercises, including the annotations, 
on the original Spanish and carefully com- 
pared with the Latin version of Father John 
Roothaan. 
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